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VOLCANOES. 


STROMBOL.I. 

[Concluded  from  the  last  Lyceum.] 

Travellers  have  generally  asserted  that 
the  volcano  of  Stroinboli  has  lor  a  long  time 
discharged  its  fury  into  the  sea,  without  cau.s- 
ing  either  alarin  or  injury  to  the  inhahitants 
of  the  island.  The  ernptions,  however,  lall 
eqtially  on  ev'ery  side  around  the  volcano; 
though  at  this  place  they  only  litll  into  the 
sea,  and  in  that  sense  their  assertion  is  well 
founded. 

Hut  the  people  of  Stroinholi,  and  indeed 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  liolian  isl- 
and.s,  entertain  an  opinion,  e.iually  amusing 
and  parado.xieal,  by  which  they  explain  w  hy 
that  part  of  the  sea  which  is  contiguous  to 
the  [.recipice  is  never  filled  up,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  immense  quantities  of  stones  which 
have  been  continually  falling  into  it  Irom 
time  itiimemorial ;  where,  instead  of  a  peiuii- 
sula  having  l)een  formed  hv'  those  stone.s,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  exjn-cted,  the  sea 
is  generally  stud  to  have  no  lu.ttom.  'J’o  c.x- 
plain  this  apparent  paradox,  these  good  li.iks 
ufiirm,  with  the  most  entire  conviction  that 
what  they  say  is  true,  that  the  stones  of  the 
volcano  which  fall  into  the  S(vt  are  attracted 
ag.iin  by  the  moujitain  through  secret  pas¬ 
sages;  so  that  there  is  a  constant  circulation 
from  the  volcano  to  the  sea,  atid  the  sea  to 
the  volcano. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  controvert  tlieir  favo¬ 
rite  hypothesis,  which  would  have  been  to 
no  advantage,  and  to  lu)  avail;  but  I  causetl 
that  jvart  of  the  sea  to  be  som.ided,  and  found 
it  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  deep, 
w'dcit,  t'loiigh  that  is  not  a  gre.at  depth  in 
the  ^Mediterranean,  is  certaiidy,  in  this  place, 
somewhat  surprising;  as  it  w«is  ratlier  to  be 
expecte.l  that  the  continual  di.-^charge  of 
stf.nes  into  it  should  have  |>roduce<l  a  little 
hill,  which  woul.l  at  hist  have  emerged  above 
the  waves. 

With  respeettothetime  wlien  this  volcano 
began  to  exert  its  activity,  and  tiynelt  these 
rocks,  we  are  prolbuiully  ignoianr^this  being 
an  epocha  anterior  to  all  history.  We  must 
be  contented  with  t!ie  imperfect  accounts 
the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  conflagrations 
(.f  Stromboli,  which  did  not  burst  fiirth  in 
their  time,  but  ages  befir.'.  Of  these  ac¬ 
counts  1  shall  proceed  to  give  a  conci.se  view, 
this  Iwing  the  second  in<|uiry  it  was  propos¬ 
ed  to  make,  an.l  it  will  neccs-sarily  he  briel, 
as  the  notices  left  us  on  this  subject  by  the 
ancients  are  extremely  few'. 

Eustatius,  Solinus,  and  Pliny,  infirm  us 
th.at  the  flames  of  Stromboli  are  less  jiower- 
ful  than  those  of  the  other  islands  of  I.ipari, 
but  that  they  exceed  them  in  clearness  and 
splendor.  These  writers,  however,  were 
only  the  copiers  of  Strabo,  or  perhaps  some 
abridgment  of  him,  in  which  he  is  copied 
incorrectly.  We  shall  therefire  have  re¬ 
course  to  that  celebrated  Grecian  geographer 
himself;  who,  after  having  mentioned  J/ip- 
ari  and  Vulcano,and  informed  us  that  Strom¬ 
boli  likewise  burns,  tells  us  that  the  latter  isl¬ 
and,  compared  to  the  others,  is  inferior  to 
them  in  the  violent  eruption  of  its  flames, 
out  that  it  exceeds  them  in  their  brightness. 

It  is  evident,  that  by  ‘the  others,’  Strabo 
means  Volcano,  which  was  the  oidy  one  of 
the  Eolian  isles,  liesides  Stromboli,  in  a  state 
of  conflagration  in  his  time.  W  hen  I  com¬ 
pare  Stromboli  with  Vulcano,  1  pi'rceive  that 
even  now  there  is  this  differt'iice  lietween 
the  two  islands,  that  the  flames  of  the  fiirrner 
are  much  mote  resfilendent  and  lively  than 
those  of  the  latter;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
those  of  Stromboli  are  less  violent,  as  the 
contrary  is  certainly  the  fact.  We  must, 
however,  conclude,  that  in  those  ages  the 
eruptions  of  Vulcano  were  very  strong  and 
frequent,  which  agrees  with  the  testimony 
of  Diorlorus,  and  that  of  Agathocles  ns  cited 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius;  the  former 
of  whom  asserts,  that  in  his  time  Vulcano 
and  Stromboli  vomited  great  quantities  of 
sand  and  burning  stones;  and  the  latter,  that 
these  tw'o  islands  threw  out  fire,  both  by  day 
and  night. 

There  is  another  circumstance  mentioned 
by  the  Sicilian  historian  which  deserves  no¬ 
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tice.  This  is,  that  a  wind  issues  from  both 
these  islands  with  a  great  noise.  This  in 
some  measure,  agrees  with  the  observations 
1  tna.le  at  Stromboli,  and  the  attentive  e.x- 
uminer  will  find  it  still  more  applicable  to 
the  other  island. 

Philip  Gluverius,  in  his  Sicilia  Antiqua, 
speaking  of  Stromlioli,  tells  us  that  its  crater 
is  situated  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
from  which  it  pours  forth,  both  by  day  ami 
by  night,  with  a  horrible  noisi',  bright  flames 
and  great  quantities  of  pumice.  In  one  of 
the  (ilates  prefixetl  to  his  work,  this  island  is 
rejiresented  with  the  smoke  rising  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
yeai-s  have  now  elapsed  since  this  author 
travelled  in  Sicily.  Ought  we  then  to  con¬ 
clude,  that,  at  that  time,  the  mouth  of  the 
volcano  was  situated  at  the  summit  of  the 
tnountain .'  Had  the  learned  antiquary  him- 
.self  visited  the  island,  1  could  not  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  evidence.  Hut  he  not  only  does 
not  say  this,  but  the  contrary  may  be  ini'erred 
from  his  own  words.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  he  sjiw  this  volcano  only  from  a  distance, 
and  that,  consequently,  his  assertion,  that  the 
fiery  crater  was  situated  at  the  summit,  is 
not  to  bo  de|)ended  on.  What  he  has  sjiid 
of  the  pumices  then  thrown  out  by  it,  he 
may  have  taken  on  the  credit  of  some  of  the 
natives  who  gave  him  that  information,  and 
who  confounded  the  scoriaceous  lavas  with 
|>uniices;  or  it  may  in  tact  Iki  true,  since 
under  the  worite  and  lavas  of  Stromlioli, 
.seatU'red  pumices  are  found,  as  I  have  ob- 
.served  alnive. 

From  the  authorities  alxive  adduced  it  ap¬ 
pears,  thereflire,  that  the  most  ancient  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  conflagrations  of  Stromboli, 
transmitted  to  us  by  history,  are  prior  to  the 
Christian  era  by  alxiut  years,  the  date  of 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  the  celebrateil  tynuit 
of  Synicuse.  This  volcano  burned  likew  i.se 
in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tilierius,  w  lien 
Diodorus  and  Stralsi  flouri.shed.  Hut  after 
this  latter  period,  a  long  series  of  ages  suc¬ 
ceeds,  during  which,  from  want  of  docu¬ 
ments,  we  .are  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Strom- 
boli ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  sevetiteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  we  again  know  with  certainty  that 
it  ejected  lire;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  continned  to  burn  likewi.se  during  the 
times  in  which  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in 
history:  on  which  snpjiosition,  its  uninter¬ 
rupted  conflagration,  fiir  so  great  a  length  of 
time,  fiiust  indeed  np|M;ar  astonishing.  Yet, 
though  it  should  have  ceased  for  several 
ages,  W'e  know'  from  various  |)uhlie  testimo¬ 
nies,  that  its  eontinued  eruptions  cannot  have 
la.sted  less  than  two  hundred  years. 

Here  otir  curiosity  may  naturally  lie  exci¬ 
ted  by  the  que.stion  :  wluit  are  the  substances 
w  hich,  w  ithout  diminution,  have  nourished, 
dining  such  a  numlK'r  of  years,  and  still 
continue  to  feed,  the.se  fires I  do  not  p'T- 
ceive  that  there  is  any  rea.son  to  sufipfisi* 
them  different  from  those  which  furnish  fuel 
to  the  inti'rmitting  volcanoes,  except  that 
their  source  a|)iK*ars  to  be  inexhaustible. — It 
is  Ix  lieved,  with  much  rea.son,  that  sulphur 
produces  and  continues  volcanoes ;  and 
wherever  these  mountains  burn,  -.ve  have  in¬ 
disputable  proofs  of  its  presi'iice.  Still  more 
eft'ectually  to  ex|)lnin  these  conflagrations, 
jietroleum  has  likewise  lieen  called  in  aid ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  has  sometimes  In-en  found  to 
issue  in  the  neighborhooil  of  a  volcano,  of 
which  Vesuvius  is  an  example.  The  clouds 
of  thick  black  smoke,  which  frequently  ris<‘ 
into  the  air  from  the  mouths  of  volcanoi's, 
and  the  unctuosity  and  sootiness  which  are 
.sjiid  to  be  found  in  the  recent  scoria*,  seem 
likewise  to  be  evident  indications  of  some 
bituminous  sublimate. 

That  Stroinholi  contains  within  its  deeji 
gu!|)hs  and  recesses  an  immense  mine  of 
burning  sulphur,  Ave  can  entertain  little 
doubt,  when  w'e  consider  the  streams  of 
smoke,  of  extraordinary  whiteness  (a  color 
which  constantly  accompanies  sulphureous 
fumes),  that  rise  on  the  west  side  of  the  isl¬ 
and,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur,  not  only  per- 
eejitible  from  them,  but  from  the  large  cloud 
of  smoke  which  overhangs  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  small  pieces  of  that  mineral 
produced  near  the  a|)erti!ces  whence  thos*> 
fiiines  arise,  are  likewise  another  proof.  Hut 
of  the  jiresence  of  |>etroleum,  and  its  eftects, 
1  have  never  |M'rceived  the  least  sign.  He- 
sides  that  no  vein  of  it  is  found  in  the  island, 
nor  any  ever  seen  swimming  on  the  sea 
which  surrounds  StromlKili,  as  I  was  assured 
by  the  general  testimony  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  smell  of  this  bitumen  is  no  Avhere  sen¬ 
sible,  though  naturally  it  is  ver}'  acute.  I 


have  frequently  visited  the  sources  of  petro¬ 
leum,  at  Monte  Zihio,  in  the  territory  of  .Mo¬ 
dena,  anil  I  could  always  jierceive  the  smell 
of  their  penetrating  va|K)rs,  at  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  [uices,  liefiire  I  reached 
them.  1  therefore  conclude,  that  these  va¬ 
pors  must  have  lieen  much  more  sensible  at 
Stromboli,  as  they  would  have  been  much 
more  active,  had  pi'troleurn  actually  burned 
w  ithin  its  gulph.  I  have  likew  ise  examined, 
w  ith  the  greatest  attention,  the  scoria*  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano,  and  while  they  were  very 
hot ;  but  I  never  could  perceive  that  they 
emitted,  either  from  their  surface  or  within 
their  pores  and  cavities,  the  least  smell  of 
that  bituminous  subsuince,  or  that  they  any 
where  exhibited  any  unctuous  humidity. — 
As  I  knew  that  the  smoke  which  exh’^les 
from  burning  iietroleurn  is  of  a  blackish  hue, 
I  snsja'cted  that  the  thick  and  dark  column 
of  smoke,  which  arose  to  the  east  of  the 
volcano,  might  be  a  sign  of  its  presence; 
but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  I  perceived  that 
its  darkness  jiroceeded  from  aqueous  vajHirs 
w  hich  were  mi.xed  with  it,  and  w  hich,  by 
my  continuing  a  short  time  in  it,  rendereil 
my  clothes  damp  and  wet. 

Shall  we  then  affirm  that  the  fires  of 
Stroinholi  receive  no  kind  of  aliment  from 
this  bitumen  ?  Xotw  itlistanding  the  obs<*r- 
vations  1  have  stated,  1  would  not  venture 
confidently  to  deduce  such  a  conclusion  ; 
since  it  is  jxissible  that  the  petroleum  may 
burn  under  the  mountain,  at  so  great  a  deptii 
that  its  vajKirs  may  not  reach  to  the  top,  but 
may  be  di.sj>ei>ed  and  consumed  by  the  fin*, 
and  the  immense  ma.ss  of  liipiefied  matter, 
which  probably  extends  from  the  crater  to 
the  lowest  roots  of  the  island. 

Hut  though  we  should  not  admit  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  this  oil  within  the  dee|)  reces.ses  of 
the  mountain,  I  do  not  perceive  but  the  sul- 
jihur  alone  may  be  sufficient  fiir  tlie  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  volcano,  when  its  flame  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  oxygenous  gas,  the  presence  of 
which,  in  volcanic  abyssi*s,  seems  undeni- 
abl(*,  from  the  substances  they  contain  prop«*r 
to  gc*nerate  it,  when  acted  on  liy  the  lire. — 
1  he  long  duration  without  intermission, 
therefore,  ol‘  these  conflagnitions,  may  la* 
very  sufiiciently  ex|)lained  by  the  imrnen.si* 
quantiti**.s  of  sulphur,  or,  to  s[>«*ak  mon;  jiro- 
perly,  sulphurets  of  iron  which  we  must 
necessarily  siqipose  contained  in  the  liowels 
of  the  mountain ;  a  siqiposition  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  [irodigious  subter¬ 
ranean  accumulations  of  this  mineral  which 
have  lieen  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe. — [Gallerif  of  .Vature  and  Art. 


Religion  or  a  Brami.v. 

There  is  but  one  God,  the  author,  the 
creator,  the  governor  of  the  world,  almighty, 
eternal,  and  incomprehensible. 

The  suti  is  imt  God,  though  his  noblest 
image.  He  enlightcnetli  the  worl.l  with 
his  brightness ;  his  warmth  giveth  life  to  the 
products  of  the  earth;  admire  him  as  the 
creature,  the  instrument  of  God,  but  wor¬ 
ship  him  not. 

To  the  one  who  is  supreme,  most  wise, 
and  beneficent,  and  to  him  alone,  belong 
worship,  adoration,  thanksgiving,anil  praise. 

W’ho  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens 
with  his  hand ;  who  de.scribeth  with  his  fin¬ 
ger  the  courses  of  the  stars. 

Who  settvth  botinds  to  the  ocean,  which 
it  catinot  pass,  and  saith  unto  the  stormy 
winds — He  still! 

Who  shaketh  the  earth,  and  the  natiotis 
tremble;  who  darteth  his  lightnings,  ntid 
the  wicked  are  dismayed. 

Who  calleth  forth  worlds  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth;  who  smiteth  with  his  arm,  and 
they  sink  itito  nothitig. 

‘Oh,  reverence  the  majesty  of  the  Om¬ 
nipotent;  and  tetnpt  not  his  at.ger,  le.st  thou 
be  destroyed !  ’ 

The  proviilence  of  God  is  over  all  his 
works — he  ruleth  and  directeth  with  infinite 
wisdom. 

He  hatli  instituted  laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  ;  he  hath  wonderfully 
varied  them  in  all  beings ;  and  each,  by  his 
nature,  conformeth  to  his  will. 

In  the  depth  of  his  mind  he  revolveth  all 
knowledge;  the  secrets  of  futurity  lie  open 
before  him. 

The  thoughts  of  thy  heart  are  naked  t'* 
his  view;  he  kuoweth  thy  determination  c 
before  thej'  are  made. 

With  respect  to  his  prescience,  there  is 
nothing  contingent;  with  respect  to  his 
providence,  there  i.s  nothing  accidentJi'. 

Wonderful  he  is  in  all  his  wayi  ;  his 


counsels  are  inscrutable;  the  manner  of  his 
knowledge  transcendeth  thy  conception. 

‘  l‘ay  tlierefore  to  his  wisdom  all  honor 
and  veneration;  and  bow  down  thyself  in 
humble  and  submissive  obedience  to  his  su- 
[ireme  direction. 

The  Lord  is  graciotis  and  beneficent ;  he 
hath  created  the  world  in  mercy  and  love. 

His  goodness  is  consjiicuous  in  all  his 
works;  he  is  the  fountain  of  e.xcellence, 
the  centre  of  ))erfection. 

T'he  creatures  of  his  hand  declare  his 
goodness  and  all  their  enjoyments  sjieak  his 
praise  ;  he  clotlieth  them  with  beauty,  he 
siqiporteth  them  with  food,  he  pre.serveth 
them  w  ith  pleasure,  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration. 

If  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  his 
glory  sliineth  forth — if  we  cast  them  down 
u|ion  the  earth,  it  is  full  of  his  goodness  : 
the  hills  and  the  valleys  rejoice  and  sing — 
fields,  rivers  and  woods  resound  his  praise. 

Hut , thee.  Oh  man!  he  hath  distinguished 
with  peculiar  favor,  and  exalted  thy  station 
above  all  crejitures. 

He  hath  endowed  thee  with  reason  to 
maintain  thy  dominion ;  he  hath  fitted  thee 
with  Itmguage  to  improve  by  societv  ;  and 
exalted  thy  mind  with  the  powers  of  med¬ 
itation,  to  contemplate  and  adore  his  inimi- 
tabh*  jicrf -ctions. 

And  in  the  laws  he  hath  ordained  as  tlie 
ride  of  tliy  life,  so  kindly  hath  he  suited  thv 
duty  to  tliy  nature,  that  obedience  to  his 
precepts  is  happiness  to  thyself. 

‘Oh  praise  his  goodness  with  songs  of 
thanksgii  ing,  meditate  in  silence  on  ttie 
wonders  of  his  love!  let  thy  heart  overflow 
with  gratitude  and  acknowledgment — let 
the  language  of  thy  lips  spejik  praise  and 
adoration — let  the  actions  of  thy  life  show 
thy  love  to  his  law.’ 

The  Lord  is  just  and  rigiiteons,  and  will 
jndse  the  eartli  w  ith  ecjnity  and  truth. 

Hatli  hr  estahlislied  his- law  in  goodness 
and  mercy,  and  shall  he  not  punish  the 
transgressor  thereof? 

Oh  tliink  not,  hidd  man,  because  thv  pun¬ 
ishment  is  delayed,  that  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
is  weakened;  neither  flatter  thyselt’  with 
hopes  that  he  wiiiketh  at  thy  iloing-. 

His  eye  plerceth  the  secrets  of  everv 
lieart,  and  re>neniher'‘th  them  forever;  he 
n*ppectetli  not  the  persons  nor  tlie  stations 
of  men. 

I'he  high  and  the  low,  the  ric.li  and  the 
poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  w  hen  their 
soul  hath  shaken  otf  the  cumhrous  shackles 
of  this  mortal  life,  shall  equally  receive, 
trom  the  sentence  of  God,  a  jn-t  and  ever¬ 
lasting  retrilmtion,  according  to  thfir  works. 

Then  shall  the  wicked  tremhle  and  lie 
afraid  ;  Imt  thi*  heart  of  the  rigiiteons  shall 
rejoice  in  his  judgments. 

‘  <  )h  fear  the  Lord,  therefore,  all  the  days 
of  tisy  life ;  and  walk  in  ilse  paths  w  hirli  h« 
hath  openei!  Iiefore  iliec.  Let  I’rudt  nce 
admonish  thee — let  Temperance  restrain — 
let  Justice  guide  thy  hand— Henevolcnce 
warm  thy  heart — and  gratitude  to  Heaven 
inspire  thee  with  devotion.  These  shall 
give  thee  happiness  in  thy  present  state,  and 
bring  thee  to  the  mansions  of  etr-rnal  felic¬ 
ity  in  the  paradise  of  God. — [Economy  of 
Human  Life. 

M  E  T  H  o  n  . 

Method  is  the  very  hinge  of  business, 
and  there  is  no  method  without  punctuality, 
l‘uuctuality  promotes  the  jieace  anti  gotwl 
tpm|ier  of  a  family.  The  calmness  of  mind 
which  it  |irodnres  is  another  advantage  of 
|iuuctiiality.  .V  man  without  |iunefiiality  is 
alw  n\s  in  a  hurry  :  he  has  no  time  to  speak 
to  yon,  hccanse  he  is  going  elsew  iiert*;  and 
wlien  he  gets  there  he  is  too  late  for  his 
linsiiu'ss,  or  he  must  hurry  away  to  another 
Iiefore  he  can  fmisli  it.  Punctuality  gives 
weight  to  eharacter ;  such  a  man  has  imide 
an  appointment;  I  know  he  will  keep  it: 
and  this  gent*raies  pimctuaiity  in  those  with 
whom  he  lives;  for  like  other  virf.ics,  it 
propagates  itself.  Servants  and  cliililren 
must  he  punctual  w  here  the  master  is  so. — 
\pp<iintments  become  debts.  I  have  made 
n  appointment  w  ith  yon  ;  I  ow  e  yon  punc¬ 
tuality,  and  I  Imve  no  riglit  to  throw  away 
your  ti:iu',  even  though  I  might  my  own. — 
To  he  }iiinetunl  is  to  <Io  as  we  would  ho 
done  liy,  for  w  ho  likes  to  lie  kept  waiting  ? 
Pimctnality  is  the  licst  of  economy,  for  w  iiat 
have  we  that  is  so  precious  as  time.^ — 
Punctuality  is  part  of  piety  towards  God  ; 
lor  of  w  hat  gift  shall  we  be  calleii  to  so 
strict  account  as  of  those  hours,  w:ithout 
which  no  other  gift  can  be  exercised  at  all  ? 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


Facts  in  Physics. 

Gold  beaters,  by  hammering,  reduce 
gold  to  leaves  so  thin,  that  282,000  must  be 
laid  on  each  other  to  produce  the  thickness 
of  an  inch.  They  are  so  thin,  that  if  formed 
into  a  book,  1500  would  occupy  the  space 
ol’u  single  leaf  of  common  paper. 

A  gram  of  blue  vitriol,  or  carmine,  will 
tinge  a  gallon  of  water,  so  that  in  every  dro|) 
the  color  niav  be  [)erceive<l ;  and  a  grain  ot 
musk  will  scent  a  room  for  twenty  years. 

A  .stone,  which  on  land  recpures  the 
strength  ol'tw'o  men  to  lift,  tnay  be  lifted  in 
water  Ity  one  man. 

A  ship  draws  less  water  by  one  thirty- 
fifth  in  the  heavy  salt  water,  than  in  the 
water  of  a  river,  and  a  man  may  .support 
himself  more  easily  in  the  sea  than  in  a 
river. 

.An  immense  weight  mav  be  raised  a 
short  distance,  by  first  tightening  a  dry  rope 
Ix'tween  it  and  a  support,  and  then  welting 
the  rope.  I’he  moisture  itnbibed  into  the 
rope  by  capillary  attraction,  catises  it  to 
become  shorter. 

A  rod  of  iron,  w  hich,  when  cold,  w  ill 
pa.s8  through  a  cennin  opening,  when 
iieated  expands,  and  Itecomes  too  thick  to 
j);uss.  Thus  tl  e  tire  or  rim  of  a  coach 
w  heel,  when  heated  goes  on  loosely,  and 
when  cooled  it  l)inils  the  wheel  iiu’st  tightly. 

One  pint  of  water  converted  into  steam, 
fills  a  sjiace  of  nearly  2000  pints,  and  raises 
the  piston  of  a  steatii  engine  w  ith  a  Ibrce  ol 
many  thousand  pounds.  It  may  afterwards 
l»e  cotidensed  and  reajipear  as  a  pint  ot 
water. 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  is  forty  times  heavier 
than  the  same  bulk  rd'  cork.  .Mmeury  is 
nearly  fourte»-n  times  heavier  than  the  same 
bulk  of  water. 

(Sound  travels  in  water  about  four  times 
quicker;  and  in  solids  Ifoni  ten  to  twenty 
tunes  quicker  than  in  air. 


the  new  Chinese  mulberry  that  produced  the 
silk  which  I  saw  ?  an  i.nqdirer. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  .American 
Farmer. —  We  are  dispo.sed  to  attribute  the 
color  of  the  cocoons  above  referred  to,  to 
some  accidental  circumstance.  We  have 
had  cocoons  of  all  colors  from  the  worms 
of  the  common  sulphur  color  variety.  We 
liave  also  had  worms  that  uniformly  pro¬ 
duce  white  cocoons.  There  is  a  small 
variety  cultivated  in  Connecticut  that  are 
uniformly  white.  From  our  experience  we 
arc  led  to  believe  that  the  food  makes  no 
dirterence  as  to  the  color  of  the  cocoons; 
and  indeed  it  is  of  little  consequence,  ns  the 
color  is  confined  to  the  gum,  vv  hich  on  being 
extracted,  leaves  the  silk  uniformly  white — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  color  of  the 
cocoon. — {.imeiican  Farmer. 


The  Palm  Tree. 

This  tree  seems  [tarticularly  intended  by 
Providence  for  the  uncivilized  and  destitute 
savage,  it  affords  him  a  pleasant  drink, 
and.  indeed,  the  common  and  favorite  drink, 
especially  along  the  const  of  Africa.  The 
wine,  as  the  juice  is  called,  is  obtained  pre¬ 
cisely  ns  the  juiceof  the  maple  is  iti  America 
fora  difierent  purpose ;  a  hole  is  bored  in 
the  trunk  of  a  trt!c,  a  s|>out  made  of  a  leaf 
inserted,  and  through  this  the  liquor  flows 
into  a  calabash  beneath,  w  hich,  holding  two 
or  three  gallons  will  probably  be  filled 
during  the  day.  It  soon  assumes  a  milky 
appearance,  and  is  generally  usetl  in  that 
state;  if  kept  longer,  it  acquires  rather  a 
hitter  flavo-r.  The  ))alm  tree  also  affords  a 
valuable  oil,  of  which  immen.se  quantities 
have  heen  heretofore  taken  off  by  foreigners, 
particularly  by  Liverjiool  traders.  The 
palm  wood  is  an  excellent  material  in  build¬ 
ing  the  simple  dwellings  of  the  natives. — 
[.Iinerican  Farmer. 


Moral  Principle  secures  Reputation. 

Recently  we  gave  an  extract  from  the  address 
of  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  President  of  .Alabama  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  the  Students  at  Commencement.  We  now 
present  other  passages,  valuable  not  only  to  youth, 
but  to  all  of  every  age. 


To  Weigh  .Air. 

We  recently  stepped  in  at  the  .Mechanics 
Institute  just  in  time  to  see  this  oper.itioii 
by  .Mr.  Steel,  fortiierly  cou.sideretl  as  im 
po.ssible,  and  now  a  wonder  to  the  iiiiiiii- 
tiaied,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  simple  in 
perfiirining,  or  easier  of  e.xplaiialion.  .Mr. 
Steele  carefully  wcigheil  a  thin  copper 
quart  bottle  and  stopper;  be  tlieii  extracted 
llie  air  from  the  bottle,  with  an  air  pump ; 
and  again  vveigheil  the  bottle,  when  it  was 
visibly  lighter ;  the  experiment  was  again 
reneweil  by  admitting  the  air,  when  the 
bottle  with  tlie  air  in  it  recovered  its 
cquilihi  iuiii. 

The  air  pump. — In  the  course  of  the 
lecture  this  instrument  was  familiarly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  valve,  very 
properly  enlarged  upon  ;  showing  that  any 
ordinary  iiicchutiic  might  make  an  air 
pump. 

.\  single  barelled  cir  [iiimp  differs  but 
little  from  a  syringe,  in  ujipearauce,  con¬ 
struction,  and  use ;  it  eousisis  of  a  barrel, 
with  a  flat  circular  head,  in  which  is  per¬ 
forated  a  small  hole  ;  the  inside  ot  tliis  head 
(which  may  be  iinscrevveil)  and  over  tlie 
iiole  is  bound  a  slip  of  oiled  silk,  forming 
the  valve,  by  admitting  the  air  to  pass  in 
one  dircctioti  only;  u  piston  rod  with  a 
foot,  similarly  contrived  to  tlie  head  of  the 
barrel,  and  exactly  fitting  the  barrel,  is  then 
worked  np  atid  down  ;  the  rod  of  course 
ilravvs  out  the  air  from  the  barrel,  and  if 
the  barrel  lias  been  previously  screwed  oii 
to  any  vessels,  as  the  copper  bottle  vvliicli 
had  a  similar  valve  in  its  neck,  the  air  will 
rush  out  of  the  bottle,  into  the  barrel,  ami 
by  the  action  of  the  pi.ston  will  he  forced 
through  the  valve  in  the  foot  of  the  piston, 
and  os  the  three  valves  are  similarly  formed 
and  ojien  one  way,  the  air  of  course  cuimot 
get  back,  and  in  this  inaiitu  r  a  vacuum  or 
nearly  so,  can  be  created,  and  lienee  air 
may  lie  weighed  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 
Any  young  man  who  has  leisure  to  attend 
this  Institntiou,  should  not  neglect  sticli 
valuable  instruction  given  vvitli  so  much 
simplicity. — [Selected. 


Stocking  K.mtting  Machi.ne. 

We  have  been  very  iniicli  pleased  with  a 
little  machine  fur  knitting  stockings  shown 
to  118  a  tlay  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  John  Mc.Mul- 
len,  of  Hirmingham,  Huntingdon  eoiinty, 
I'a.  It  occupies  about  a  cubic  foot,  and  is 
operated  upon  by  turning  a  crank,  vvliicli 
requires  uo  more  power  or  skill  than  a  com¬ 
mon  hand  organ,  except  when  necessary  to 
widen  or  narrow  the  slocking  a  stich  is 
dropped  or  added  by  the  hand.  The 
machine  does  the  work  of  six  expert  knit¬ 
ter.*,  and  is  very  simple.  It  is  superior  to 
the  slocking  loom,  as  that  requires  nii 
apprenticeship  to  learn  to  work  it,  and  is  not 
calculated  for  familie.*.  The  present  machine 
can  he  worked  by  any  intelligent  little  girl, 
after  a  few  minutes  instruction,  and  is  not 
costly — fifteen  dollar.*,  including  the  patent 
right.  The  machine  we  saw  is  best  calcu¬ 
lated  for  knitting  wool,  but  we  believe  it  can 
he  readily  adapted  to  cotton,  silk,  or  linen, 
at  pleasure.  There  are  none  ofthe  machines 
for  sale,  the  proprietor  only  w  ishiug  to  sell 
patent  right.*,  except  in  I’euusylvania.  Any 
further  information  may  he  obtained  from 
Mr.  McAlullen,  whose  address  Is  given 
above. — [.imerican  Farmer. 


New  Chinese  Mulberry. 

Cocoons. 


Color  or 


A  YEW  weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  brought  home  with  him  from 
Parmentier’s,  whither  he  had  been  on  a 
visit,  some  beautiful  white  silk  which  he 
showed  me,  a.ssuring  me  at  the  same  time, 
that  all  silk-worms,  fed  on  the  new  Chinese 
mull»€rrv,  w'ould  produce  white  silk.  1  have 
lately  oliserved,  however,  in  some  of  the 
prints,  that  Dr.  Pascalis  had  importeil  from 
France,  two  kinds  of  silkworms,  one  produ¬ 
cing  silk  entirely  white,  and  the  other  kind, 
silk  of  a  nankeen  color.  .\f w  !  wi.sh  to  in¬ 
quire  if  there  may  not  he  some  mistake  in 
that  matter,  and  whethsr  it  vva*  not  Dr.  P.’s 
whita  silkworms  that  happened  to  he  fed  on 


Punctuality  of  Ge.v.  Washi.vgton. 
W  HE.N  General  Washington  a.ssigned  to 
meet  Congress  at  noon,  he  never  failed  to 
be  [>iis.siug  the  door  of  the  hall  while  the 
clock  was  striking  twelve.  Whether  his 
guests  were  present, or  not,  he  always  dined 
lit  four.  Not  uiifrequently  new  members 
of  Congress,  vvlio  were  invited  to  dine  w  itb 
liin,  delaycii  until  iliuuer  was  half  over; 
and  be  would  then  remark, ‘Gentlemen,  we 
are  |)unctual  liere.  31y  cook  never  asks 
whether  the  coiu|)any  has  arrived,  hut 
w  hether  the  hour  lias.’  When  he  visited 
llostou,  in  1781),  lie  ap(»oiuted  8  o’clock,  A. 
M.,  as  the  hour  w  hen  he  should  set  out  for 
.'*aleni ;  and  while  the  Old  South  clock  was 
strikii.g  eight,  he  was  mounting  his  horse. 
The  company  of  cav  alry  which  volunteered 
to  escort  him,  were  parading  in  'Treinont- 
street  after  his  departure;  and  it  was  no*, 
until  the  General  reached  Charles  River 
hriilge  that  they  overtook  him.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  corps,  the  General,  with  perfect 

good  nature,  said,  ‘  Major - ,  I  thought 

you  had  been  too  long  in  my  family,  not  to 
know  when  it  was  eight  o’clock.’  Captain 
Pease,  the  father  of  the  stage  establishment 
ill  the  United  States,  had  a  beautiful  pair  of 
horses,  w  Inch  he  w  ished  to  dis|K)S<;  of  to 
the  General,  whom  he  knew  to  lie  an  ex¬ 
cellent  judge  of  horses.  Tlie  General  ap¬ 
pointed  five  o’clock  in  ihe  uiorning  to  ex¬ 
amine  them.  Rut  the  Captain  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  vvitli  the  horses  until  u  quarter  |iast  5, 
wlicn  be  was  told  by  the  groom  that  the 
General  was  there  at  five,  and  was  then 
fulfilling  other  engagements.  Pea.se,  n.uch 
mortified,  was  obliged  to  wait  a  week  for 
another  op|K)rluuity,  meiely  for  delaying  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour. — [Selected-  I 


Young  Gentlemen, — In  all  your  literary 
pursuits  have  regard  to  the  moral  stale  of  your 
hearts.  On  tins  your  success  greatly  de¬ 
pends. 

If  you  pursue  knowledge,  merely  to  feed 
your  vanity,  and  to  enable  you  to  display 
yourselves,  depend  upon  it,  your  knowledge 
will  be  superficial  and  worthless.  It  will 
not  stand  tlie  ordeal  through  which  it  must 
pass ; — and  you  will  inevitably  sink  to  the 
level  of  those  who  are  equally  superficial 
and  vain  with  yourselves.  But  if  you  pur¬ 
sue  knowledge  from  a  love  of  it,  you  will 
))luuge  deep  into  the  golden  mine,  you  will 
follow  every  rich  vein  wherever  it  may  lead 
you,  and  hriiig  forth  its  treasures  to  the  light 
of  day.  Then  your  knowledge,  like  the 
solid  mountain  ore,  will  he  the  purer  for  pas¬ 
sing  the  fiery  furnace. 

Again,  if  in  the  [lursuit  of  knowledge, 
you  make  huiuun  applause  your  polar  star, 
it  will  lead  you  far  astray  from  the  paths  ot 
rectitude,  and  from  the  way  of  eternal  life. 

With  such  a  dancing  iiieteur  shedding 
over  you  its  disa.strous  twilight,  you  will 
have  uo  clear  rule  of  action  ;  no  steady  mo¬ 
tive  to  pensevering  eflbrt.  Your  happiness 
and  your  misery  will  be  the  sport  of  chance. 
You  will  he  unduly  elated  by  that  which  is 
no  virtue;  and  unduly  depressed  by  that 
vvhicli  is  uo  criiue. 

But  if,  in  your  literary  ]iursuits,  and  in  all 
the  imrsuits  of  your  life,  you  make  tlie  ap¬ 
probation  of  your  God  jour  constant  aim, 
you  build  your  liuppiuess  iqiuti  u  solid  .foun¬ 
dation.  You  are  not  disturbed  by  every 
passing  breutli  of  wind.  Amidst  all  the  | 
tempests  and  tornadoes  of  life,  you  po.s.scss 
tlie  calmness  and  tranquility  of  mind  vvliicli 
are  essential  to  tlie  succcssl’ul  |>roseculion  of 
your  studies.  Tluouglitlie  darkest  hours 
of  adversity,  and  through  the  noon-day 
sjileiidors  of  prosperity,  you  can  hold  on  the 
even  tenor  of  your  way.  With  the  good 
man,  you  cun  fasten  your  baud  upon  tlie 
skies,  and  bid  earth  roll,  nor  feel  her  idle 
whirl. 

Finally,  young  gentlemen,  with  all  your 
gettings  get  moral  worth.  In  valuing  your 
various  utMjuisitiotis,  place  the  highest  esti¬ 
mate  upon  your  moral  attainments.  These 
are  attainments  whose  value  will  endure 
when  the  triumphs  of  intellect  shall  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  vvlieii  the  splendors  of  genius 
shall  have  passed  away.  When  the  intel¬ 
lectual  might  of  Byron  and  the  prowess  of 
Xapoleoii  shall  he  buried  in  ohlivioii,  the 
|)ieiy  of  a  Baxter  and  of  a  Doddridge  will 
continue  to  be  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

Tliougli  you  were  to  sur|iass  Bacon  or 
Boyle,  ill  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  or 
I'orson  or  Parr  in  a  knowledge  of  the  an¬ 
cient  language.*,  yet  without  moral  principle, 
you  would  not  merit  the  esteem  of  your 
fellow  men  ;  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
consequence,  you  would  not  enjoy  the  tavor 
of  your  .Alaker.  If  destitute  of  moral  ebar- 
aeler,  tliough  you  bad  leuined  every  w  ord 
in  every  language,  and  bad  mastered  the 
whole  circle  of  the  science.*,  you  would  not 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  road  to  true 
lame,  nor  have  laid  the  first  stone  in  the 
fabric  of  your  ha|)piuess.  Let  me  entreat 
you  then,  young  gentlemen,  above  all  things 
to  value  character.  Part  with  every  thing 
el.*c,  hut  hold  fast  to  your  integrity.  Watcli, 
with  the  vigilance  of  a  vestal  v  irgin,  watch, 
night  and  day,  the  lanqi  of  your  virtue. — 
Let  not  the  first  stain  ever’mst  upon  your 
fair  name.  You  will  then  f)os.sess  a  peace 
of  mind,  vvbicli  this  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  You  will  through  life  shed 
around  you  the  light  of  a  viiiuous  example 
— and  when  you  sleeji  in  death,  your  inem- 
orie.s  will  be  clierislied  by  the  wise  and  tbe 
good. — [Episcopal  fVatchman. 


his  brother  whom  he  has  seen,  how'  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?*  ‘  He 
that  Icveth  not,  knoweth  not  Godj  for  God 
is  love.’  ‘  if  any  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his.’  But  what  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  fruit  of  the  spirit  witnessing  it  to  God 
and  man  ?  We  answer,  Love.  Thus 
thought  the  apostle :  ‘  We  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life  because 
we  love  the  brethren.’  ‘  He  that  loveth  not 
his  brother,  ahideth  in  death.’ 

Would  to  God  that  the  whole  Christian 
world  remembered  these  great  gospel  prin- 
ciples.  Then  assured  I  am,  that  instead  of 
wasting  their  energies  in  useless  and  unprof¬ 
itable  confrovercies,  they  would  tlirow  aside 
the  weapons  of  pofemic  warfare,  rally  around 
the  Redeemer’s  standuni,  and  unite  heart 
and  hanil  against  the  commoii  enemy. — 
Never  will  Satan’s  kingdom  totter,  nor  anti¬ 
christ  he  overthrown,  until  Almighty  love 
unite  the  divided  church  in  one  general  at¬ 
tack.  Hasten  it,  O  Lord,  in  thine  own  good 
time.  O  what  a  triutupiiant  day  will  that 
he,  when  the  Holy  t'ire  shall  baptize  the 
whole  Christian  churcii !  Scifisbness  and 
bieoJry  shall  go  to  their  own  place;  infidel¬ 
ity  coufoiiiided,  shall  iroiifes.*,  ‘  see  how  these 
(Jhri.-tians  love  one  another  ’ ;  and  the  great 
God  of  love  shall  reign  over  his  everlasting 
kingdom  amidst  the  ceasele.*s  praise  of  a 
grateful  universe. — [Cookman^s  Address. 

Geological  Course  or  Cholera. 

Mr.  Bouhee  has  made  some  researches 
into  the  geology  of  the  countries  through 
which  the  Cholera  has  passed,  from  which 
he  remarks,  that  this  epidemic  has  spread 
must  s|teedily,and  with  its  greatest  intensity, 
ihrtuigli  those  districts  when;  the  tertiary 
and  alluvial  earths  are  the  most  exfcn.*ive, 
whilst  it  appears  to  have  heen  (irupagated 
with  great  difliculty,  to  have  lost  its  inten¬ 
sity,  and  even  tfi  have  been  extinguished  in 
those  parts  where  the  older  and  particularly 
the  primonlial  formations  predomirmte. — 
The  coiiicideiice  of  tlie  course  of  the  chol¬ 
era  with  jiartictilar  geological  (list riels, agrees 
with  the  observation  jiretty  well  estahlished, 
that  the  circumstance  of  humidity  and  ev  a|i- 
oratiiiii  favor  the  developnient  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  fact  t‘  rtiary  ami  alluvial  earths 
have,  to  a  retuark;d)le  degree,  the  property 
of  imhihing  water,  w  hieh  being  again  yield¬ 
ed  by  a  prolonged  evaporation,  produces  a 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  'I'lie  older 
formations,  on  the  contrary,  compose  ordi¬ 
narily  compact  rock.*,  which  being  impene¬ 
trable,  can  neither  absorb  moisture  nor  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation. — 
Sometimes  the  old  formations  and  volcanic 
deposition,  pre.sent  rocks  that  are  friable,  or 
deeomposeii,  in  particular  places,  in  which 
cases  they  will  resemble  tlie  more  recent 
ones  in  absorbing  and  aflbrdiiig  moi.sture, 
and  this  circumstance  may  explain  some  of 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  the 
cholera  adhering  in  its  progress  to  the  mod¬ 
em  formations.— [JoHr.  du  Chimie  Med. 


The  Golden  Rule. 

We  argue  the  obligation  of  this  com¬ 
mandment,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  ami  will  be  the  future  test  of  our  Chris¬ 
tianity.  What  is  tile  essence  of  the  gospel? 
Love.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  gospel  ? 
Love.  What  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
gos|»el  ?  Love.  Wliat  brought  a  Saviour 
down  to  earth?  What  unites  God  to  man, 
and  man  to  God,  and  fills  heaven’s  high 
courts  w  ith  sounding  praise  ?  Again  we 
answer.  Love,  We  may  make  great  profes¬ 
sions  of  piety,  we  may  fancy  higli  flights  of 
spirituality,  we  may  defend  with  courage 
and  ability  the  doctrines  of  u  particular 
creed,  or  the  interests  of  a  sect,  or  the  forms 
of  discipline ;  hut  rest  assured  if  we  he 
destitute  of  love,  it  w  ill  all  avail  us  nothing. 

‘  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hate  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar,  for  he  that  loveth  not 


Doing  Good. 

‘I.NSTEADof  showing  our  love  to  our 
country  by  engaging  eagerly  in  the  strife  of 
parties,  let  us  clioose  to  signalize  it  rather 
by  beneficence,  and  by  an  exemplary  dis¬ 
charge  ol' the  duties  of  private  •life,  under 
the  per.*uasion  that  man,  in  the  final  issue 
of  things,  will  he  seen  to  have  heen  the  best 
patriot,  who  is  the  best  Christian.  He  who 
difl'uses  the  most  happine.*8,  and  mitigates 
the  most  distress  within  his  own  circle,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  friend  to  liis  country 
and  the  world,  since  iiotliiug  more  is  neces¬ 
sary  than  for  all  men  to  imitate  his  conduct, 
to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  misery  of 
the  world  cease  in  a  moment.  While  tbe 
passion  then  of  some  is  to  shme,  of  some  to 
govern,  and  of  others  to  accumulate,  let  one 
great  passion  alone  inflame  our  breast.*,  the 
passion  wiiich  rea.son  ratifies,  which  con¬ 
science  approves,  which  heaven  inspires — 
that  of  being  and  doing  good.’ — [/?o6.  Hall. 


Common  Schools  or  New  York. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Common  Schools,  recently  made 
to  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  the  following 
interesting  items  of  information  are  gleaned. 

There  are  in  the  Slate  9000  organized 
school  districts,  of  which  8941  have  made 
their  annual  reports  according  to  the  .stat¬ 
ute,  which  requires  the  trustees  to  furnish 
a  census  of  the  children  over  5  and  under 
16  years  of  age  who  reside  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts  on  the  la.st  day  of  Decemlier 
ill  each  year;  and  also  the  niiinher  of  chil¬ 
dren  taught  in  each  district  school  during 
the  year  ending  on  that  day. 

In  the  districts  from  which  returns  were 
received,  there  were  on  the  idst  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  508,878  children  between  5  and  16 
years  of  age,  of  which  number  494,956  re- 
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ceived  iustruction  in  the  common  Hchools  of 
the  State.  These  schools  were  kept  open 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  an  average  peri¬ 
od  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  School 
Fund  belonging  to  the  State,  now  amounts 
to  $1,735,175  S2§.  The  revenue  from  which 
is  divided  among  the  districts,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  for  the  present  year  at  $101,350. — 
This  fund  is  constantly  increasing  from  the 
■ale  of  school  fund  lands  and  other  sources. 

Taking  the  average  between  the  whole 
number  of  districts  organized,  [96,000]  and 
the  number  from  which  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  the  last  year,  [8941]  and  it  will  give 
9270  as  the  probable  number  of  schools  in 
operation. 

The  sum  annually  expended  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  schools  is  $1,125,162. 

There  are  55  organized  counties,  and  811 
towns  and  wards  in  the  state. — [SeUcitd. 


GEOLOGY. 

Geoloct  is  a  modern  science.  It  is  but 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
it  received  its  existence,  especially  m  our 
own  country.  Bel'ore  that,  it  was  neither 
understood  nor  mentioned  in  our  highest 
institutions  of  learning.  Our  most  learned 
|)rofessors  possessed  no  practical  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  nor  did  our  country  contain 
any  source  from  which  it  could  be  obtained. 
They  were  unable  to  recognise  or  name  the 
most  common  mineral  in  the  streets.  Indeed 
most  of  the  knowledge  in  Europe  upon 
this  subject,  was  drawn  from  conjecture, 
rather  than  facts. 

Within  a  few  years  pn.st,  however,  Ge¬ 
ology  has  made  greater  progress  than  was 
ever  made  by  any  other  science  in  the  same 
length  oftime.  From  being  wholly  unknown 
in  our  colleges,  it  has  become  a  familiar  and 
delightful  suliject  in  infant  Schools.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  are 
now  better  practical  Geologists,  than  any 
individual  who  could  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try  thirty  years  ago.  They  have  not  col¬ 
lected  their  knowledge  f.om  their  scliooi- 
rooms  or  their  books,  Init  Ifoiri  actual 
observation,  and  examination.  4'liey  are 
acquainted  with  a  certain  rock  or  mineral 
from  seeing  it,  and  know  its  situation,  by 
breaking  it  from  the  nia.-^s  to  which  it  was 
attached.  Tlieir  school-rooms  and  their 
parlors  bear  inetialdo  testimony  both  ol 
their  knowledge  and  their  industry.  Their 
countenances  testily  that  their  collections 
are  the  price  of'  blows  upon  the  rocks, 
rather  than  upon  their  hacks.  Stripes  tlid 
not  compel  them  to  obtain  their  knowledge, 
liut  their  knowledge  induced  them  to  put 
on  the  stripes.  Their  exercises  to  obtain  it 
were  permitted,  not  compelleil.  Their 
subject  is  understood  rather  than  committed, 
known  rather  than  imaginetl. 

The  progress  of  this  subject  has  not  only 
been  unparalleled  as  ti  science,  but  its 
application  to  Agriculture,  to  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering,  and  to  many  of  the  arts,  has  already 
added  to  the  wealth  of  our  country  to  a 
vast  amount.  It  has  brought  to  view  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  marble  ujion  the 
earth,  which  had  been  used  by  larmers  Ibr 
common  enclosures  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  without  being  known.  It  has 
discovered  valuable  cpiarries  of  building 
materials,  within  a  few  rods  of  walls  wliich 
were  brought  from  a  distaiu'e  of  us  many 
miles.  It  has  discovered  the  material  from 
which  coperas  is  made,  and  led  to  the  art 
of  manufacturing  it  in  such  perfection,  and 
at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
importation  of  that  article  so  indispensable, 
and  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  It  has 
brought  to  view  inexhaustible  'deposits  of 
the  material  for  the  manufactory  of  the 
beautiful  pigment  under  the  name  of  chrome 
yellow,  and  has  reduced  the  (irice  of  that 
useful  substance,  from  sixteen  ilollurs  to 
fifty  cents  a  pound.  It  has  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  manufactory  of  epsom  salts, 
where  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons  are 
made  in  a  year,  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
can  be  procured  from  any  establishment 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  numerous  and 
abundant  sources  of  industry  and  of  wealth 
which  it  has  opened  to  our  country,  have 
increased  the  treasures  of  wealth,  no 'less 
than  those  of  knowledge ;  the  lovers  of 
science  and  of  filthy  lucre,  have  in  one 
instance  been  gratified  by  drinking  at  the 
same  fountain. 

If  there  are  yet  those  who  need  to  ask 
what  is  the  object  of  this  (iractical,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  sublime  science,  they  can  be  in¬ 
formed  that  it  means  a  description  of  the 
earth;  and  is  hence  nearly  allied  to  geogra¬ 
phy.  Both  sciences  have  not,  however,  the 
same  province.  They  do  not  describe  the 
earth  in  the  same  points.  Geography  not 
only  describes  the  great  divisions  and  nat¬ 
ural  features  of  the  earth,  but  the  political 


and  civil  divisions,  together  with  the  changes 
and  improvements  made  upon  itssuriace  by 
the  hands  of  men.  It  not  only  gives  an 
account  of  oceans,  continents,  i.'ilands  and 
mountains,  but  of  towns;  republics,  king¬ 
doms  and  empires. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  Geology  to  give 
the  number,  names,  or  situation  of  conti¬ 
nents,  islands,  or  mountains,  but  of  the 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  of  the  jmsition  and  arrangement  in 
which  they  are  placed.  It  takes  no  notice 
of  the  changes  w  hich  have  been  produced 
upon  the  earth  by  the  industry  or  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  men,  but  describes  the  more  sublime 
changes  it  has  suffered,  by  the  agency  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes;  and  by  the 
gradual  and  irresistible  hand  oftime. 

The  object  of  Geology  is  to  give  us  a 
history,  not  of  the  inhabitants  which  have 
risen  and  fallen  upon  the  earth,  but  of  the 
earth  itself.  It  describes  its  original  forma¬ 
tion  and  present  structure,  with  the  gradual 
and  tremendous  changes  it  has  undergone, 
since  it  came  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  means 
of  informntion  upon  this  subject  are  com¬ 
paratively  scanty.  Neither  history,  nor  the 
present  appearances  of  the  earth,  informs 
us  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  what  was 
its  state,  when  ‘it  was  without  form  and 
void,’  or  how’  great  or  general  were  its 
changes,  when  the  ‘  windows  of  heaven 
opened,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  u|».’  Nor  can  we  |ienetrnte  beyond 
a  few  feet  into  the  Imwels  of  the  earth,  to 
ascertain  what  are  its  hidden  treasures,  or 
the  order  in  which  they  are  stored.  Neither 
the  ledges  of  mountains,  the  channels  of 
livers,  ravines,  caves,  wells  or  any  other 
excavation,  either  natural  or  artificial,  give 
us  any  opportunity  to  examine  the  materials, 
structure  or  arrangement  of  our  globe,  but 
a  few  feet  below  its  surface. 

.Although  most  of  the  incidents  in  the 
history  of  our  planet,  which  curiosity,  ever 
upon  the  alert,  would  fain  unfold,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  and  deeply  buried  in  the  gloom  of 
ignorance,  a  few  of  these  incidents  are  still 
within  our  reach,  and  are  ,too  intere.sting 
and  too  important  to  be  withheld  from  any 
one  who  has  a  lieart  to  feel,  or  a  mind  to 
perceive.  A  few  facts,  which  can  be  well 
established,  upon  a  subject  so  important  ns 
the  creation  ainl  history  of  a  planet,  and  of 
that  on  which  we  ourselves  are  placed, 
though  hut  a  speck  in  creation,  can  hardly 
fail  to  light  up  the  curiosity  of  any  mind, 
which  has  u  spark  remaining. 

State  Agricultural  School. 

O.v  the  18th  inst.  in  the  Senate  of  this 
state,  Mr.  S  iidaiii,  from  the  select  comtnittee 
of  eight,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memoriv.1 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  reported  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  School.  The  report  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  bill,  the  material  provisions  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  Albany  .Argus  to  be 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Comptroller  to  fissue  certificates 
of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  bearing 
an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  and  redeemable  in 
20  years,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  tlie  highest  bidder,  the 
proceeds  to  lie  applied  to  the  establishment 
of  the  school. 

2.  Three  Commissioners  to  lie  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  to  ^purchase  a  farm,  and 
contract  fur  the  erection  of  suitable  build¬ 
ings  for  a  school  sufficient  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  200  pufiils,  the  officers  of  the 
institution,  and  servants  for  the  farm. 

3.  The  Governor  and  Senate  to  appoint 
seven  'I'rustees  to  manage  the  concerns  of 
the  institution,  who  shall  appoint  a  principal, 
teachers,  and  overseers,  and  employ  the 
necessary  laborers  anil  assistants,  and  to 
prescrilie,  with  the  advice  of  the  principal, 
the  police  and  regulations  of  the  school. 

4.  The  Trustees  to  l>e  a  body  corjiornte 
and  politic,  and  required  to  report  annually 
to  the  legislature,  or  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution  in  all  its  branches.  No  pupil 
is  to  be  admitted  into  the  .school  under  the 
age  of  14  years. 

Mr.  Sudani  said  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  press  the  hill  to  a  third 
rending  at  this  session.  They  only  desire 
that  it  be  discussed  ;  and  that  the  report  of 
the  committee,  ami  the  views  of  those 
friendly  to  the  measure,  should  lie  .spread 
before  the  public,  for  the  piirjiose  of  ena¬ 
bling  the  next  legislature  to  judge  whether 
it  met  the  approbation  of  the  ^itizens  of  the 
.state.  Four  times  the  usual  numlier  of 
copies  of  the  bill  and  report  were  ordered 
|trinted. — [Roehesttr  Daily  Advertiser. 


A  violent  eruption  of  Mount  .‘Etna  took  place 
on  the  17th  and  18lh  of  November,  which  dc- 
■‘troyed  the  town  of  Bronte,  containing  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  10,000  persons. 


SCHOOL  AGENT  SOCIETY. 

COOPERATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  Convention  of  Teachers  now  in  session 
at  Andover,  ha’ve  entered  promptly  and  warmly 
into  measures  to  cooperate  with  the  School 
Agent  Society.  The  plan  of  a  general  cooper¬ 
ation  of  schools  throughout  the  Union,  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  exchanging  specimens  of  Natural 
History,  journals  of  the  weather,  &c.  was  fully 
developed  and  unanimously  approved.  It  was 
particularly  proposed  that  each  school  should 
note  the  number  of  rainy  and  clear  days,  and 
occasionally  give  them  to  the  public,  and  have 
them  brought  together  in  some  journal  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  be  compared.  By  this 
means,  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Columbus,  (O.)  Quebec,  Boston,  New-York, 
Charleston,  (S.  C.)  and  Savannah,  could  compare 
the  state  of  the  weather,  from  month  to  month 
and  for  the  whole  year. 

SVSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE. 

The  Convention  above  referred  to,  discus¬ 
sed  fully  and  warmly  the  importance  of 
giving  the  cultivation  of  benevolence,  or 
rather  beneficence,  a  prominent  place  in  the 
system  of  arrangements  in  schools.  The 
proposal  was  'made  to  have  teachers  request 
their  fiupils  to  make  a  collection  every 
■Monday  morning,  of  at  least  one  cent  from 
each  pupil,  for  soiiiu  object  of  benevolence, 
or  fur  some  common  object  in  school,  such 
as  a  .school  library,  apparatus,  or  collections 
of  minerals,  which  would  be  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  all. 

And,  acting  up  to  their  motto,  deeds,  axd 
.MOT  WORDS,  several  of  the  teachei"s  engaged 
that  their  schools  should  contribute  five 
dollars  each,  to  employ  a  School  .Agent  to 
travel  through  Greece,  and  collect  children 
and  parents  together  in  the  numerous  villa¬ 
ges,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  globe,  map.s,  dia- 
gram.s,  &.c.  to  awaken  mind,  and  institute 
measures  to  provide  regular  and  well-con¬ 
ducted  Lyceums  or  weekly  schools  for  that 
intellectual  but  oppressed  nation.  They 
were  encouraged  to  this  measure  by  the  in- 
fiirmation  from  a  gentleman  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Greece,  that  a  benevolent  and 
well-educated  Grecian  could  probably  be 
employed  as  the  agent  for  six  months  for  one 
hundred  dollars. 

ladies’  LYCEUMS. 

The  best  method  of  securing  the  influence 
and  aid  of  ladies  in  the  cause  of  education  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  brought 
before  the  Convention.  On  this  subject  too,  the 
motto,  deeds  and  not  words  was  acted  up  to,  and 
a  committee  of  ladies  was  appointed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  among  themselves,  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  subject,  and  in  it  to  invite  benevolent  and 
intelligent  ladies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
take  some  measures  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  schools,  the  present  season.  The  plan  of 
Ladies’  Lyceums,  or  associations,  who  should 
invite  meetings  of  teachers,  and  visit  their  schools 
to  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils,  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  unanimously  approved. 

LYCEUM  SCHOOLS. 

Several  gentlemen  at  the  Convention,  from 
the  west  and  south,  entered  very  warmly  into  the 
plan  of  Lyceum  Schools,  which  occupied  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  excited  much  interest  at  the 
meetings.  They  expressed  it  as  their  decided 
opinion,  that  circuit  or  weekly  schools  might  be 
rendered  extensively  useful  to  the  community, 
and  highly  profitable  to  teachers  who  would  es¬ 
tablish  them  either  at  the  South  or  West. — 
Schools  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  carried 
on  by  Mr.  IldlLof  the  Teachers’  Seminary,  and 
some  of  his  as.<.istants,  fully  prove  the  practica¬ 
bility  and  the  great  importance  of  the  plan  lor 
New  England. 

It  is  a  prominent  ofject  of  the  School  Agent 
Society  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  not  only  in 
all  sections  ol  this  country,  but  in  other  parts  ot 
the  world. 

SCHOOL  LYCEUMS. 

Several  moit  interesting  reports  were  made 
to  the  Convention  of  Juvenile  Lyceums,  connect¬ 
ed  with  schools.  They  hare  been  found  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances,  not  only  to  be  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  pupils,  but  have  attracted  large  meet¬ 
ings  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
entertained  and  instructed  by  their  exhibitions. 


-As  reports  of  these  School  Lyceums  werw 
made  fr«m  several  states,  which  had  uniformly 
produced  the  happiest  results,  not  only  among 
children,  but  in  the  community  generally,  it  is 
evident  that  they  only  need  to  be  attempted,  to 
secure  the  like  results  in  every  town  and  every 
school  in  the  Union. 

SCHOOL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHkRs’  meetings,  with  parents  and  chil- 
dren,  excited  much  attention  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Observing  the  good  motlo  deeds  and 
not  words  merely,  on  this  subject  too,  the 
executive  committee  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  convention  have  procured  six  or  eight  agents 
to  visit  during  the  month  of  May,  all  the  coun¬ 
tie®,  if  practicable,  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  for  ihe  purpose  of  attending  county  con¬ 
ventions  of  schools  lor  their. particular  benefit 
during  their  summer  operations.  At  these  con¬ 
ventions,  a  few  of  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  modes  of  teaching  ye  to  be  ex- 
plained,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  the  teachers 
present  may  introduce  them  immediately  into 
their  schools.  Some  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  the  conventions  are,  the  best  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  composition, 
geography,  geoinety,  and  geology  ;  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  apparatus  and  specimens. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  realizing  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  auxiliaries, ’in  the  form  of  town 
and  county  lyceuics,  have  been  contemplated  ; 
and  they  are  to  some  extent  already  engaged  in 
measures  of  cooperation.  To  these  auxiliaries, 
the  friends  of  Education  generally,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Society 
in  the  several  States,  are  invited  to  direct  their 
attention,  and  to  communicate  any  thing  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  subject  to 

JOSIAH  HOLBROOK,  Boston, 

First  Cor.  Sec.  of  Am.  S.  A*  Soc. 

i{cso/oed.  That  it  is  expedient  to  request  Con¬ 
ventions  ol  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  each  County  in  New-England,  and  in 
New-Vork,  to  be  held  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June;  and  that  well  qualified  Age.nts 
be  appointed  to  visit  each  Convention. 

S.  R.  HALL. 

Chairman  Executive  Com. 
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Observations  taken  at  8  .A..M. ;  2  &.  6  P.  M. 


Date. 

Avge 

Thm 

er 

1  w 

nds. 

1  Weather. 

1 

74 

7i; 

iO 

'SVV 

- 

- 

Clr. — rn.  di'hun 

2 

45 

K 

3‘J 

44 

sw 

*4 

** 

Clear. 

3 

46 

h 

52 

.V  w 

SW 

** 

Clear. 

4 

33 

12 

iitj 

56 

sw 

<• 

it 

Cleir. 

3 

39 

56 

65 

56 

Nfe: 

Clpiidy. 

G 

63 

36 

66 

(>0 

s\v 

** 

it 

Clear. 

7 

62 

38 

76 

Oi 

&£ 

** 

NE 

Cloudy. 

8 

37 

j6 

18 

NE 

it 

NW 

Rain. 

y 

33 

12 

•)2 

N\V 

** 

(i'lear. 

10 

37 

46 

66 

38 

SW 

i( 

Clear. 

11 

65 

>0 

72 

62 

SW 

SE 

Clear. 

12 

69 

'.3 

74 

70 

5K 

Clear. 

13 

71 

16 

73 

71 

fi  \V 

SE 

C’oudy. 

14 

38 

38 

CAj 

56 

!fE 

Cloudy. 

15 

65 

>1 

72 

68 

5W 

JSE 

SE 

Cloudy. 

16 

61 

38 

l>> 

•iO 

.vr. 

** 

“ 

Cloudy. 

17 

61 

38 

Irf 

60 

RE 

** 

Cloudy. 

18 

62 

39 

61 

65 

SW 

SE 

Cloudy— rain. 

I'J 

64 

'd 

4  >6 

64 

SE 

** 

NE 

Cloudy. 

20 

70 

/6 

73 

70 

SE 

ssc 

SE 

Cloudy. 

21 

67 

70 

<>6 

4i6 

SW 

S£ 

ThunJer  dz  rain. 

22 

69 

»6 

71 

70 

w 

5W 

sw 

Clear. 

23 

67 

')0 

71 

(kj 

N  W 

sr 

Clear. 

24 

68 

'.6 

70 

68 

SSK 

SE 

sw 

Thunder  dz  rain. 

23 

65 

■W 

(>8 

iki 

SW 

5  W 

SE 

Clear. 

2t) 

66 

62 

69 

>6 

W 

SE 

(Cloudy. 

27 

66 

F)4 

67 

66 

SW 

SE 

Cloudy. 

28 

64 

73 

64 

62 

S£ 

ax 

<• 

Thunder  St  rain. 

29 

.32 

.50 

34 

\o 

N  W 

** 

“ 

Cloudy. 

30 

30 

37 

34.V.NE 

E5E  **  1 

"loudy. 

.31 

.37 

52i6(  1 

38| 

NE 

** 

“ 

''loudy  Sc  rain. 

REMARKS  FUR  MARCH,  1833. 

1.  These  observations  have  been  taken  three  tiroes 
a  day.  vi*.  at  3  A.  M  — 2  and  6  P.  M. 

2  Mean  of  three  daily  observations  for  the  month, 
62®  ;  3“  warmer  than  February.  Max.  74®  on  tha 
1st.  Min.  43“  on  the  2d. 

3.  Ther  Ex.  at  8  o’clock,  .4.  M.  Max.  70“  on  ihe 
Island  21st.  Min.  40°  on  the  2d  and  Sd.  Mean 
37“. 

4.  Ther.  Ex.  at  2  o’clock,  P  M.  Max.  80“  on  the 
Isi.  Min  32°  on  the  2il  and  3d.  .Mean  64°. 

5.  Ther.  Ex.  at  6  o  elotk.  P.  .M.  Mux.  72°  on  the 
Isl.  -Min.  44"  on  the  2d.  .^lean  61°. 

6.  There  have  been  7  rams  dnruigthe  month,  viz. 
on  the  1st,  8ih,  I8ih,2lst,  24ih,  28ih  and  31st.  .Mure 
rain  has  fallen  this  month  than  in  February. 

7.  Wimis  have  t>een  N.  N.  W.  6  days;  E.  N.  E. 
7  days  ;  S.  S.  E.  12  days  ;  S.  S  W.  6  davs.  The 
weaiber  has  l>eeii  clear  1 1  days,  variable 2,  cloudy  18. 

8.  .March  has  been  mild  and  plea.-aiit ;  very  few, 
high  winds.  The  health  of  the  city  continues  as  last 
reported. 

W.  B.  W. 

Chatham  Academy,  Savannah,  Geo. 


Practical  Adva.vtaces  or  Scierce. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  utility  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  common  occui rebecs  of  life,  fa  fiom 
the  Genesee  Farmer;— ‘  A  penknife,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  dropped  into  a  well  20  feet  deep.  A  sun¬ 
beam  from  a  mirror  was  directed  to  the  bottom, 
which  rendered  the  knife  visible,  and  a  magnet, 
fastened  to  a  pole  brought  it  up. 


1  tl 


FAMILY  LYCEUM 


BOOK  OF  NATURE. 


COMETS. 

•  i  !as  Ihou  never  seen  tlic  comet’s  naiiili’S  Jig'it  ?  ' 

I’.oiDEs  (he  planets  anu  (heir  satellites,  tliere 
are  "  her  l)0<lies  called  Comets,  which  revolve 
round  the  son  in  very  ecccntiic  ellipses,  and  in 
a'l  fuanner  of  directions,  'i'heso  roniets  in  ene 
part  o(  theirorhit, called  the  peiihelion,  approach 
wrv  near  the  sun,  atid  appear  all  in  a  hi aze  ; 
thi' appearance,  howeaer,  they  gradutd  y  lose. 
;is  they  tly  oil' with  inconceivahle  rapidity  to  the 
opp  i«iie  part  ot  theirorhit,  called  hy  .istrononiers 
tie  ir  aphelion  ;  there  they  are  totally  divested  ol 
tin  ir  hiininons  tail,  and  heing  at  sucii  an  ini- 
tnense  distance  Iroin  the  sun,  it  is  eoncindeil  they 
nin«t  evpciicnce  a  <legree  of  cold,  of  which  we 
can  have  no  aihujiiate  conception.  'J'here  are  a 
variety  ol  opinion'  as  to  the  nuinher  ol  coniets 
helon:;  ng  to  our  system  ;  Hiccioli  enunierated 
I.jI;  others  as  ert  th.it  •l.'i't  had  hcen  seen 
previous  to  17TI  :  the  taldcs  ol  llcilin  estini  ite 
them  a*  7l)!l.  and  some  h 've  even  supposed  (hat 
there  arc  myiions.  And  these  IkkIics  appear 
hut  seldom  and  their  stay  is  so  short,  it  is  mt 
surpri'ing  that  so  much  iiiiiorancc  should  jue- 
vail  re- pectin, g  them.  It  is,  however,  now 
suHicienily  ascertained,  that  these,  like  the 
planets,  siiine  not  hy  tlmir  own  hut  hy  a  rclh'c- 
ted  h^ht,  and  were  it  not  tor  t!ie  sun,  these 
bodies,  instead  of  alarming  our  fears  hy  their 
glaring  in  'gnilicence,  would  move  unseen  and 
uidieeded  hyus;  for  liowever  n.iturahsts  may 
liave  dili’cred  resjiecting  the  cotnpo'itiou  of  their 
t-'ils,  it  seems  now  lif  he  pretty  «itli  understood, 
that  they  possess  nothing  fiery  or  coiuluisiihle  in 
them,  and  may  with  more  propriety  he  likened 
to  ilie  mild  radiance  (hat  proceeds  iicross  the 
s'l cet  from  the  ilinmin.ited  glass  in  an  apo'he- 
c.iij's  window  in  a  dark  night,  than  to  anything 
ol  .1  haneful  or  pestilential  nature. 

I’herc  is  one  thing  to  he  remaikeil  wi.h 

reemd  to  the  tails  of  cornets,  they  appe.ir 

alo  nys  in  a  dirc'-tiou  avert  'd  frou.,  or  cont;  ar  y 
to  'he  sun,  ami  Ihis  certainly,  w  ith  the  circiim- 
si  ince  of  the  stars  herng  \  isihle  through  them, 
gives  coloiing  to  the  supposition,  that  thi'v  art' 

i. othing  more  than  inert  ly  a  conden>a‘ion  of  the 
sjhir  rays  hy  the  rclracting  power  of  the  comet 
ai,.!  its  atmosphere. 

U'ith  regari!  to  the  purpo-es  for  whi  h  comets 
we',‘  crciited,  ‘  all  is  (h)'i!>l,  uncertaiiitv,  and 
conp  clure,'  Nome  have  supposed  (hey  :ire  the 
means  apjiointed  hy  the  Almiglity  fo--  putting  a 
period  to  the  planetary  w  ot  Id  ;  others  have 
imagined  that  comets  in  their  several  ’  t-volutii/tis 
gradually  approach  the  sun,  till  at  hi't  they  tall 
into  it,  and  heeotnc  a  snpjily  rd  (Oet  to  iliatlumi- 

ii. irx  ;  and  some  of  tiic  li'arned  woild,  J)i. 
M.ivor  rematks,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
plae'.s  of  lutitre  puni'limeiit  tor  tormenting  (lie 
datiii»r'l  with  eternal  vicissitudes  of  lieal  and 
cold;  ‘hut  when,  on  tlie  othr-r  hand,  (as  the 
doctor  goes  on.)  we  rellect  on  the  iiilinite  |iow..'i 
and  goodness  of  the  JJeily,  the  latter  inclining, 
the  tviiimr  enahling  him  to  make  creatures 
to  all  siaU's  and  circumstances;  that  matt''r 
exi'ts  oof ,  for  the  sake  id  intelligi  nt  hciiigs: 
and  tli.i',  wherevi-r  we  lind  it,  we  tdwaysper- 
c(  ive  it  pf.’gnant  with  lif»‘, or suh -eiviciit  to  that 
purjiosc .  wlieii  we  consider  the  numheiless 
spccic'.  (he  astonishing  dircr'ity  of  iiuimals,  in 
car.h,  .itr,  VN atcr,  iind  even  on  citficr  animals; 
every  id.ide  of  grass,  every  tender  lc.it,  every 
natiii'..!  iluid,  .swarming  with  lil-,  and  every 
one  el  these  enjoying  sue'n  gratitication;  as  tin- 
italiire  and  .state  of  each  |•^■lJni:■:■ ;  when  we 
fiirihcr  rellect,  that  some  ccuiurics  a/o,  a  gretit 
jian  of  the  earth  wtis  judged  uiiiiihatiiialde,  till 
experience  nndceeivr'd  tis ;  til  l  toriid  zone,  on 
acnaint  of  excessive  lu'it;  and  lio.h  the  fiigi.l 
•/Old’S,  on  account  of  oxec'  ive  eol.l ;  it  seems 
highly  prohaldc.  tiiat  s'lcli  numerou  <  and  large 
iiias'4  s  ofdurahle  master  tis  th-c  comets,  are  not, 
how  2\ er  dissimihir  to  our  e.ii  tli,  <lesti!uie  ol 
beings  eapahle  of  cuntempl.tiing  w  iiii  wonder, 
and  .o'know  ledging  with  grt.ttlnOc,  the  wisdom, 
symmetry,  and  heaiily  ol  the  crcalion,  which  is 
nioiu  pl.iinly  oliserved  in  th.'ir  eWensive  tour 
through  the  heavens,  than  in  otir  conlin.'d  circu.t 
— y  gi,  however  (lilliciiit  it  may  he  for  ns,  eireum- 
staiiced  as  we  are,  to  rliscover  their  ]),irtieular 
designation,  this  is  tin  uiido'iiited  trulli,  that 
wherever  the  Deity  exerts  his  power,  there 
he  also  manifests  lii.s  wisdom  and  goodiie  s. 

If,  in  addition  to  th  'sc  judieious  remarks  of 
Iho  learned  doctor,  w  e  take  it  into  eoiisidcralion. 
that  the  v.ist  rapidity  of  their  movement  when 
in  'heir  ])erihelion,  or  ji  irt  ol  th air  orbit  Highest 
th. a  sun,  and,  the  eompar ilively  slow  progress 
tlv.-v  make  as  they  rece.le  from  him,  till  tlieir 
ni'ztion  is  'O  l.ingnid  as  to  he  scarcely  percepti- 
Mi;  at  their  aphelion,  or  firthest  distance  Iroiii 
liini,  may  not  sutii'r  tliese  hodies  to  undergo 
siudi  an  alternate  exiix'ine  of  heat  and  cold  .is 
Would  otherwise  hive  lieen  the  oa^:e.  the  |)iol)- 
ability  is  still  th"  greater  that  comets  are  in- 
li.diited,  especially  if  we  m  ike  h  prop;T  allow- 
auee  for  the  powei  lid  cllect  of -uch  an  atmo-phere 
..s  they  may  hesurroun  '.ed  w  ith,  for  altemp  'i  ing 
the  sun's  rays  as  they  fill  mure  ditccily  or 
ohliipicly  upon  it.  .And  we  h.ive  an  exampic  ol 
this  III  wh.il  we  ourselves  experience  in  winter, 
when  our  situation  is  nearer  to  llie  sun  than  it 
is  in  summer. 

Hut  whatever  vi'.es  tin  se  ecceuti  lc  bodies  are 
of  otherwise,  the  astoni-hing  courses  that  the 
comets  p.  rlorm  in  ejuply  'p.ice.  suggest  an  idea 
ol  the  vast  distati’e  lietivecn  the  sun  and  the 
nearest  fixed  stars,  cf  whose  attractions  all  the 
C'enets  must  keep  clcir,  in  order  to  return 
periodically  and  move  round  the'^un,  and,  coii- 
scfjuently,  of  the  irdinite  greatness  of  that  Heiiig, 


who  has  stretched  out  the  heavens  like  a  cur¬ 
tain,  and  atlbriied  such  ample  scope  for  all  those 
numerous  orbs,  ‘  1  cannot  Ibrbear  reflecting,’ 
says  the  author  of  the  Guardian,  ‘  on  the  insig- 
niiicance  of  human  art,  when  set  in  comparison 
with  the  designs  of  Providence.  In  the  pursuit 
(d'  this  thought,  I  considered  a  comet,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  vulgar,  a  blaziti"  star,  as  a  sky 
rocket  discharged  hy  a  hand  that  is  Almighty. 
W  hat  an  amazing  thought  it  is  to  consider 
this  stupendous  body  traversing  the  immensity 
of  the  creation  w  ith  such  a  rapidity,  and  at  the 
same  time  w  heeling  about  in  that  line  wliich 
the  .Almighty  had  prescribed  for  it!  How  spa¬ 
cious  must  the  universe  he,  that  gives  such 
|io!'t''s  as  these  their  lull  play  w  ithout  suffering 
the  least  disorder  or  contusion  by  it !  What  a 
cloiions  show  are  those  heings-entertained  with, 
(hat  can  look  into  this  great  theatre  of  nature', 
and  see  niyriads  of  such  tremendous  objects 
wiindeiing  through  these  immeasurable  depths 
f  ether,  and  running  their  appointed  couises  ! 
Our  eyes  may  hcre.ifter  be  strong  enough  to 
comm.md  Ihis  magnificent  prospect,  and  our 
understandings  able  to  tind  out  the  several  uses 
ol  these  grc.it  parts  of  the  universe  ;  in  the 
meantime,  tliey  are  very  proper  objects  for  our 
im.aginalion  to  conteinplate,  that  we  may  form 
more  extensive  notions  of  iiitinitc  wisdom  and 
power,  and  learn  to  think  hninhiy  ol  ourselves, 
and  ot  the  little  works  of  human  invention.’ 


Tin;  Sex  I. — .x  p.xthetic  story. 

‘  .\  ROUT  fili  fy  vear.s  ago  a  young  .seal  was 
taken  in  (!)eiv  l>iy,  Jreltind,  and  iJornesti- 
eated  in  tlie  kitelien  of  a  gentleman  xvliose 
Iiotist!  wa.s  sitinited  on  tlie  sha  shore.  It 
grew  a|iaee,  lieearne  fatiiiliar  with  the  scr- 
vtints,  and  attached  to  the  house  and  fami¬ 
ly;  its  Inihits  were  innocent  aiid  gentle,  it 
phiyed  xvilh  the  children,  tmd  came  at  its 
master’s  call,  and  as  the  old  mtin  descrilied 
him  to  me,  was  ‘  I'ond  as  :i  dog,  and  playful 
as  a  kitten.’  Daily  the  .seal  went  out  to 
fish,  and  tdter  providing  for  his  own  wants, 
freiinently  lironght  in  ti  salmon  or  tnrhot  to 
Ids  ma.ster.  His  delight  in  summer  xvas  to 
hask  in  the  sun,  iuid  in  winter  to  lie  before 
the  lire,  or  if  permitted  creep  into  the  large 
oven,  w  hieli  at  that  time  formed  the  regular 
apjii  tillage  of  an  Irish  kitchen.  For  four 
years  the  seal  had  Ijeen  thus  domesticated, 
when,  nnfortnmitely,  a  disease,  called  in 
this  conntrv  the  chippawn — a  kind  of  jiara- 
lytic  alii-ction  (d'the  Ihnhs,  which  generally 
ends  liiially — attacked  some  lihick  cattle 
lielonging  to  the  master  of  the  house;  some 
died,  others  hcc.ame  infected,  and  the  ens- 
lomarv  enro  produced  liy  changing  them  to 
drier  pasture's  failed.  A  wise  woman  xvas 
consulted  ;  ami  the  hag  assured  the  credn- 
lons  tiwner,  that  the  mortality  among  his 
cows  was  occasioned  hy  his  retaining  an 
nncican  licast  ahont  his  liahitation — the 
harmless  and  amusing  seal.  It  must  he 
made  way  xvith  directly,  or  the  chifipawn 
would  continue,  and  her  charms  lie  nrieijiial 
to  ax  ert  the  malady.  'I'he  sniierstitions 
wretch  consented  to  the  hag’s  jiroposal ; 
liie  seal  was  put  on  hoard  a  boat,  rarried 
out  heyoiid  Clare  Island,  and  there  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  deep,  to  manage  for  himself  as  he 
liest  eonid.  The  boat  returned,  the  family 
retired  to  rest;  and  next  morning  the  ser¬ 
vant  iixvakened  her  master  to  tell  him  that 
the  seal  was  tjiiietly  sleeping  in  the  oven. 
The  poor  tmiimd  overnight  came  hack  to 
.his  heloved  home,  crept  through  an  open 
window,  and  took  po.ssttssion  ol'his  fiivorite 
resting  place.  Ne.xt  morning  another  cow 
was  re|iorted  to  he  unwell.  The  sctil  must 
luiw  he  linally  nmioved  ;  a  flalliiway  fishing 
lioat  was  le.iving  \Vpst|.ort  on  her  return 
home,  and  the  master  undertook  to  carry 
otftlie  sea!,  and  not  put  him  overhnard  until 
he  had  g<  iie  letignt's  Ix'yond  Innis  Ilollin. 
It  was  don* — a  dity  and  night  passed;  the 
seconil  evening  closed — the  serviint  was 
raking  the  lir,e  for  the  night,  something 
scratched  gently  ;it  the  door,  she  opened  it 
and  in  ea,me  the  seal !  Wearied  with  his 
long  iind  nmisnal  voyage,  ho  testified  hy  a 
peculiar  cry,  expressive  of  pirtisnre,  his  de¬ 
light  to  lind  himself  at  home,  then  stretch¬ 
ing  himself  liefore  the  ginw  ing  emhers  of 
the  hearth  he  fell  into  a  dee[>  sh'ep.  Tin; 
ni.ister  of  the  house  was  immediately  Jip- 
prized  of  this  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
visit.  In  the  cxig'ency,  the  beldame  was 
awakened  and  eonsnlted  ;  she  averred  that  it 
was  always  nninrky  to  kill  a  seal,  hut  sug¬ 
gested  that  tlie  animal  should  he  deprived  of 
siglit,  an. I  a  third  time  carried  out  to  sea. 
To  this  proposition  the  besotted  wretch  xvho 
owned  the  lionse  consented,  and  the  alfec- 
tioiiate  and  confiding  cretitnre  was  cruelly 
rotilied  of  sight  on  that  health  for  wliich  he 
had  resigned  his  native  element :  n  xt 
morning  writhing  in  agony,  the  mnti!  ‘ed 
seal  w.as  em!>:n  ked,  taken  outside  ( 'lare 
Islimd,  and  for  the  last  time  committrd  to 
the  wtives.  wet'k  passed  over,  and  things 
hecanie  worse  instead  of  better;  the  cattle 
of  the  trncnient  wretch  died  fast,  and  the 
inlernal  hag  gave  him  the  pleasurable  tid¬ 
ings  that  her  arts  were  useless,  and  that 
the  destrnrtive  visitation  upon  his  cattle  e.x- 


ceeded  her  skill  and  cure.  On  the  eighth 
night  after  the  seal  had  been  devoted  to 
the  Atlantic,  it  blew  tremendously.  In  the 
fiauses  of  the  storm  a  wailing  noise  at  times 
was  faintly  heard  s.t  the  door;  the  servants, 
who  slept  in  the  kitchen,  eonchided  that  the 
branshcc  came  to  forewarn  them  of  an  aj)- 
proaching  death,  and  buried  their  beads  in 
the  betl  coverings.  When  morning  broke, 
the  door  (Was  opened  ;  the  .seal  was  there 
lying  dead  upon  the  threshold  !  ’ 

The  skeleton  of  the  once  plump  animal — 
for,  [loor  beast,  it  perished  from  hunger,  be¬ 
ing  incapacitated  from  blindness  to  procure 
customary  food,  was  buried  in  a  sand  hill, 
and  from  thtK  moment  misfortunes  followed 
the  abettors  and  perpetrators  of  this  inhii- 
irian  deed.  The  detestable  hag,  who  had 
denoimeed  tlie  inofVensivc  seal,  was  within 
a  txvelvemonth,  hanged  for  murder.  Kvery 
thing  ahont  this  devoted  house  nieltetl 
away — sheeji  rotted,  cattle  died,  ‘and 
blighted  w  as  the  corn.’  Of  several  children, 
none  reached  maturity,  and  the  savage 
pr(i[i-iefor  survived  every  thing  he  loved  or 
caretl  for.  lie  died  blind  and  miserable, 
'riien*  is  not  a  stone  of  that  building  stand¬ 
ing  upon  another.  I'lie  property  has  passed 
to  a  family  of  a  difl'erent  name  ;  and  the 
series  of  incessant  calamity  xvhieli  jinrstted 
all  concerned  in  this  cruel  deed  is  as  ro¬ 
mantic  as  true. 


Hl.xck  Hole  ok  C.xlcutta. 

The  Indian  army,  in  becoming  possessed 
of  Fort  William,  did  not  commit  any  out¬ 
rage ;  lint  w  hen  the  Nabob  entered,  acetun- 
paiiied  liy  his  (lencral,  .Alecr  .lather,  he  sent 
for  -Air.  Howell,  and  hurst  into  violent 
reproaches  at  his  having  artemiited  to 
defend  the  place  against  the  tliiefs  of  Ihmgal. 
lie  expres.sed  also  the  most  extreme  dis¬ 
satisfaction  at  linding  in  the  treasury  only 
the  smtill  sum  of  .aOjOOO  rupees;  yet,  aftei 
three  inlerview.s,  li«*  dismissed  him  with 
assurances,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that 
no  harm  should  he  done  to  him.  IVIr. 
Howell  returned  to  his  companions,  and 
found  them  surrounded  hy  a  strong  guard, 
who  led  them  into  a  veranda,  or  arehed 
gallery,  constructed  to  shelter  the  soldiers 
from  the  smi  and  rain,  lint  which  excindetl 
the  ohamliers  hehind  it  from  light  and  air. 
Some  ijiiarters  of  the  fort  being  on  (ire,  they 
were  involved  in  so  thick  a  smoke  as  in¬ 
spired  them  with  an  apprehension  that  a 
design  was  formed  to  snfloeate  then; ;  lint 
the  gnard.s  wt  re  merely  looking  out  for  a 
proiier  iilaee  of  confinement.  They  pitched 
11(101)  a  chamher  em()loyed  as  the  common 
dungeon  of  the  garrison,  called  the  ‘  Ill.aek 
Hole;’  it  consisted  of  a  sfi.ice  18  feet  square, 
xvith  only  two  small  windows  barred  with 
iron,  ojiening  into  the  rinse  veranda,  and 
scarcely  admitting  of  a  lireath  of  air.  Into 
this  narrow  rece|)tacle  the  whole  of  the 
officers  and  troops,  14(i  in  mimher,  were 
eom|)elled  to  enter,  and  on  venturing  to 
remonstrate,  the  commander  ordered  everv 
one  who  should  hesitate  to  he  instantlv  out 
down.  Thus  were  they  flireilily  thrust 
into  thi.s  fearful  dungeon,  into  which  the 
xvhole  jinmlier  could  with  tliflienlty  he 
sqiK'ezed ;  the  door  xx  as  then  fast  barred 
from  without.  Their  first  im|)ressioii.  on 
linding  them.selves  immured,  was  the  utter 
im|iossi!ii!ity  of  surviving  one  night,  and 
the  necessity  of  extricating  them.selve.®,  at 
w  hatever  cost.  The  Jemantders,  or  Indian 
guards,  were  walking  before  the  window, 
and  -Mr.  llowtll,  seeing  one  who  bore  on 
liis  face  n  more  than  usual  mark  of  human¬ 
ity,  ailjnred  liim  to  procure  fortliem  a  room 
in  xvliieh  they  could  breathe — assuring  him 
next  morning,  n  reward  of  1000  riqiees. 
The  man  went  away,  hut  returned  saying, 
it  was  itnpossililc.  The  prisoners,  thinking 
the  otler  had  been  too  loxv,  tendered  ‘2000 
rn|iees.  The  man  again  xvent  and  returned, 
saying  that  the  Nalioli  was  aslee|i,  and  no 
one  durst  axvake  him.  The  lives  of  men 
were  nothing  in  com|)arison  to  ili.stiirhing 
for  a  moment  the  shimhers  of  a  tyrant.  Mr. 
Howell  has  described  in  detail  the  horrors 
of  that  dreadful  night,  which  are  scarcely 
(laralleled  in  the  annals  of  human  misery, 
I'very  moment  added  to  their  distress.  All  ' 
attenqits  to  olitain  refief  by  a  change  of 
(losture,  from  the  (lainfnl  pressure  to  xvhich 
it  gave  rise,  only  aggravated  their  siiffer- 
iiig-.  The  air  sfion  became  pestilential, 
(irodncing  at  everj' res|)iration  a  feeling  of 
snifoeation ;  the  perspiration  flowed  in 
streams,  and  they  xvere  tormented  with  the 
most  hiiriiing  thirst,  hut  fortunately,  the 
stations  at  or‘  near  the  xvindovxs,  being 
decidedly  the  best,  the  most  dreadful  .strug¬ 
gles  were  made  to  reach  them.  IManv  of 
the  (irisoners  being  common  and  foreign 
soldiers,  exempt  liy  this  calamity  from  all 
subordination,  made  an  intolerable  jiressnre, 
and  the  sufferers,  as  they  grexv  weaker, 
began  to  he  squeezed  or  trampled  to  death. 
Loud  cries  being  raised  for  ‘water!’  the 


humane  jemautder  pukhed  through  the  bars 
several  skins  filled  with  that  liquid  ;  but 
this  produced  only  an  increase  of  calamity, 
through  the  violent  efforts  made  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  The  soldiers  without  found  a 
savage  sport  in  witnessing  these  contests^ 
and  even  brought  lights  to  the  tvindow,  iff 
order  to  view  them  to  greater  advantage. 
About  11,  the  (irisoners  began  to  die  fast, 
six  of  Mr.  Howell’s  intimate  friends  expired 
at  his  feet,  and  vvere  trampled  upon  by  their 
survivors.  Of  those  still  alive,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  were  raving  or  delirious  ;  some 
uttered  incoherent  (ii  ayers — others,  the  most 
frightful  blasphemies.  They  endeavored, 
by  furious  invectives,  to  induce  the  guards 
to  fire  into  the  (irison  and  end  their  miseries, 
hut  without  effect.  When  day  dawned,  the 
few  who  had  not  expired,  were,  most  of 
them,  either  raving  or  insensible;  in  this 
last  Slate  was  Mr.  Howell  himself,  when 
about  six  o’clock  the  Nabob  awoke  and 
inquired  for  liim.  On  learning  the  events 
of  the  night,  he  merely  sent  to  ascertain  if 
the  English  chief  yet  lived,  and  being  in¬ 
formed  that  there  were  appearances  as  if 
he  might  recover,  gave  orders  to  open  the 
fatal  door. 

At  that  time,  of  the  146  who  had  been 
enclosed, there  breathed  only  23,  Mr,  How¬ 
ell  being  revived  hy  the  fresh  air,  xvas  i‘ 
mediately  sup|ioned  into  the  presence  of 
the  Nabob,  who  on  his  beginning  the  dread¬ 
ful  tale,  ordered  for  him  a  seat  and  a  draught 
of  water,  hut  showed  no  other  mark  of 
synq.athy.  He  commenced  a  strict  inter¬ 
rogatory  about  tlie  sup|)Osed  treasure,  dis¬ 
crediting  extremely  the  assertion  of  its 
noii-exi.stenee.  Ileing  alile,  however,  to 
learn  nothing  on  this  subject,  he  sent  Mr. 
Howell,  with  three  other  gentlemen,  pri¬ 
soners  to  Mnxndavad.  In  this  voyage  they 
snflered  severely,  their  hodies  licing  covered 
with  boils,  that  had  broken  out  in  conse- 
ijnence  of  their  confinement;  to  which, 
however,  these  eriijitions  were  siijiposed  to 
afl’ord  relief.  The  other  survivors  were 
liber, ‘itetl,  while  the  dead  hodies  were, 
without  any  ceremony,  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
[History  of  British  India. 


QUESTIONS 

ox  the  last  .NUMBER  OK  THE  LYCEUM. 
AA’here  is  Stroinlioli  ? 

AVhiit  jiecnliurity  dislingiiis'ics  the  eruptions 
of  Stroin'ioli  ? 

From  xvlut  place  is  Europe  cliiefly  supplied 
with  pumice  stones.* 

AV'ho  has  given  the  best  account  of  the  vol¬ 
canic  phenomena  of  Stroinholi  ? 

Of  wliat  dill  Npalanzani  find  the  shore  to  (ho 
east  and  northeast  of  Stroniboli  com|)osp<l  .* 

Of  xvhat  did  -M.  Dolomieu  suppose  this  sand 
to  be  composed  ?  and  xvhat  are  the  additional 
remarks  of  Spalanzani  ? 

Can  yon  give  a  synopsis  of  Spalanzani’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  visit  to  Stromboli  .* 

In  xvhat  has  America  the  advantage  over  En¬ 
gland,  as  illustrated  in  tlie  paper  and  flour  mills 
in  Dover  ? 

What  is  tlie  process  of  making  paper,  as  prac¬ 
tised  at  Dover  ? 

U  hat  xvas  die  origin  of  tlie  name  of  the  church 
festival  of  Whitsuntide? 

What  is  the  pro-pect  of  establishing  a  National 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  other  specimens  of  nat¬ 
ural  and  artiticial  productions? 

U[>nii  vx  hat  system  M  ould  the  establishment 
of  such  a  cabinet  he  easy  ? 

AVhat  is  the  mean  temperature  of  Albany  ? 

From  xvhom  did  (falvanism  derive  its  name; 
and  whose  experiments  led  to  its  discovery  ? 

What  circumstances  stimulated  Galvani  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  principles  of  electricity  in  relation 
to  its  action  on  the  muscles  ? 

What  did  he  lind  to  he  essential  with  regard 
to  the  metals  used  in  this  investigation  ? 

AA'ho  partic  ilarly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  labors  on  the  same  subject.* 

Hox\‘  is  the  Voltaic  pile  constructed  ? 

Does  the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  the  shock 
depend  upon  the  number  or  size  of  (he  plates? 

Explain  the  principles  of  the  battery,  and  its 
efiects. 

(five  some  account  of  the  history  of  Galvan¬ 
ism,  and  a  synopsis  of  experiments. 

What  anecdote  is  related  of  Franklin,  illus¬ 
trative  of  true  independence  ? 

What  is  ascertained  to  be  the  mean  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  in  a  year  ? 

Where  is  the  quantity  greatest  ? 

Are  there  more  rainy  days  at  the  equator,  or 
near  the  (loles  ?  and  what  does  this  prove  ? 

Are  the  ultimate  materials  of  which  vegetable 
substances  are  composed,  many  or  few  ? 

Hom'  is  this  ascertained? 

Docs  the  animal  diller  widely  from  the  vege¬ 
table  xx  orld  M’ith  respect  to  the  number  of  its  ul¬ 
timate  materials  ? 

Are  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia  in  at 
flourishing  condition?  and  what  new  exertions 
have  been  made  in  their  favor  the  last  year  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  glass  produced  annually 
in  Great  Britain  ?  and  what  number  of  work¬ 
men  are  employed  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  Societies  of  the  nature’ 
of  Lyceums  in  Boston,  and  what  is  their  con¬ 
dition  ? 

Ha“  the  Mechanic  Apprentices’  Lyceum  im¬ 
proved  since  its  secession  from  its  parent?  and 
in  what  way  ? 


